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al Memorabilia. 


N the second September number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes is an unsigned article on 
the present state of education in Soviet 
Russia. In their anxiety to inculcate the 
doctrines of Marx and Lenin the educational 
authorities have more or less neglected other 
branches of knowledge. They have forced 
social and political questions upon the minds 
of children of eight or nine; and in many cases 
have entrusted instruction in any other sub- 
jects to persons so ignorant that, teachers 
though they were supposed to be, they could 
not write correctly a simple dictation taken 
from a lower-class school-book. The conse- 
quence is that illiteracy is increasing, and 
general ignorance, at least in some quarters, 
amazing. The writer of the paper quotes—from 
Pravda of last March—some expressions of 
opinion of the students qualifying to be en- 
gineers. None of them knew anything of the 
higher mathematics, though they had, at their 
Institute, been given two courses of lectures 
for which a knowledge of higher mathematics 
was essential.—‘‘ We have to go up for our 
examinations in a month,’’ they said, “ but 
we do not know a thing about the subject on 
which we shall be questioned.”’ 

We quote from some questions and answers 
taken from the Pravda, at an examination, 
not of children but of students, on physical 
geography. 

D.—L’Inde est bien, n’est-ce pas? un pays 
colonial qui appartient a. . .? 

R.—Au Japon. 

Perhaps the examiner’s own suggestion 
that India is a colony was rather unexpected. 

D.—L’Inde colonie japonaise? Oh! camarade! 
Et ot doit elle se trouver d’aprés vous? 

R.—On le sait, sur le continent. 

D.—Sur quel continent? 

R.—C’est connu: Amérique. 


Another young man thought Japan was one 





of the Philippines, in America; a third 
opined that the South pole was suffocatingly 
hot, and being asked where the climate was 
temperate replied ‘“‘Aux autres péles.’’ 

D.—Oh, voyons, camarade? Quels autres 
poles? Combien en comptez-vous donc? 

R.—Huit, camarade professeur. 

Other answers made the earth rotate from 
north to south; placed the highest mountain 
in Italy, and gave Budapest as the principal 
town in Greece, 

These answers, however, can be paralleled 
by those given by teachers, when subjected to 
an enquiry into their competence. One man, 
on this question of the number of the poles, 
put it at thirty-six, and being asked to give 
the causes of thunder and lightning replied 
that they came from the movement of the air, 
And there was a teacher who when a pupil put 
rice among the products of England mused 
for a moment and then said: ‘‘Ah yes! per- 
haps in the southern provinces.”’ 

One cannot but feel pity for students being 
taught and trained in such conditions. It 
would appear, however, that the evil is now 
recognised; and it is certainly something to 
the good that it is being investigated, and 
seems not by way of being denied, 


EPT. 30 will be the eightieth anniversary 
of the birth of the late Hermann Suder- 
mann, and a paper is devoted to him in the 
September number of Deutsche Rundschau-- 
from the pen of Herr Paul Fechter. This is 
a shrewd analysis of Sudermann’s genius, 
the more interesting in that it traces the pre- 
sence in him of national characteristics. 
Sudermann was an East Prussian, who after 
studying at Kénigsberg, came as a free lance 
into the journalistic and literary world of 
Berlin. He brought with him the romantic 
tendencies—tendencies of a quality peculiar to 
that isolated region—of East Prussia, where 
the poetry of words and feelings predominates 
over poetry as direct sense for and interpreta- 
tion of the real. Sudermann, then, in Ber- 
lin, is twice a tragic figure. He is parted 
from his natural surroundings; he stands in 
no steady relation to the real life about him; 
he has no solid ground beneath his feet. And 
again, as dramatist, he is subject to a sort of 
intoxication of the imagination by words. His 
scenes and characters, if not immediately 
conceived in terms of the theatre, promptly 
transfer themselves to the boards, where 
they more and more effectively sunder them- 
selves from actual life, becoming more and 
more exclusively, as the phrase goes, “ of the 
Theatre.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


THE ATTACK ON THE STAGE IN 
THE XVIII CENTURY, 


ALTHOUGH the theatre was becoming in- 

creasingly popular as a form of entertain- 
ment in the eighteenth century, there was still 
a fairly strong body of opinion, especially 
amongst the clergy, which was opposed to it. 
I am not aware that any attempt has ever 
been made to compile a complete bibliography 
of the pamphlets, sermons, etc., relating to 
this question of ‘‘ the profaneness and im- 
morality ’’ of the stage, but the following is 
a list of those, from the time of Jeremy Col- 
lier to the end of the eighteenth century, that 
have come under my notice. It is, doubtless, 
very incomplete; perhaps other readers of 
‘N. and Q.’ can supplement it. 

In most cases there seems no point in sum- 
marising the arguments, as they usually 
follow conventional lines. Accordingly, unless 
any further information appeared necessary, 
I have simply indicated whether the work in 
question is ‘‘ pro-’’ or ‘‘ anti- ’’ stage. 


Jeremy Collier: ‘ A Short View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage,’ 1698. Second and third editions also 
1698 ; fourth edition 1699; fifth (together with 
the Defences and the answers to Congreve, 
Drake, etc. 1730) ; same edition re-issued 1738 
with a new title-page. [Anti-Stage] 

Edward Filmer: ‘ A Defence of Dramatic 
Poetry, being a Review of Mr. Collier’s Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage.’ 1698. [Pro-Stage] 

Anon.: ‘A Farther Defence of Dramatick 
Poetry ; being the Second Part of the Review 
of Mr. Collier’s View.’ 1698. [Pro-Stage] 
This has usually been regarded as a continua- 
tion of the previous work and attributed to 
Edward Filmer; but in Messrs. Dobell’s 
Catalogue No, 19 (1936) evidence is produced 
for the authorship of Elkanah Settle. 

William Congreve: “Amendments of Mr. 
Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations from 
The Old Batchelor, Double Dealer, Love For 
Love, and The Mourning Bride.’ By the 


author of these plays, 1698. Republished also 
in Congreve’s 
[Pro-Stage] 
Anon: ‘Animadversions on Mr. Congreve’s 
Late Answer to Mr, Collier, in a Dialogue 
between Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson. 


‘Dramatic Works,’ 1773. 


With 











some offers towards new-modelling the Stage,’ 
1698. [Pro-Stage] The author agrees with 
Collier, as to the profaneness of the contem- 
porary stage, but, considers that this is no 
real condemnation, as it could be purified by 
stricter supervision, and might even be made 
an instrument of morality. 

Anon: ‘A Letter to Mr. Congreve on his 
Pretended Amendment of Mr, Collier’s Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage,’ 1698. [Anti-Stage] 

Sir John Vanbrugh: ‘A Short Vindication 
of The Relapse and The Provoked Wife from 
Immorality and Prophaneness.’ By the 
Author. 1698. [Pro-Stage] Vanbrugh’s 
answer to the charges brought against his 
plays by Collier. 

Jeremy Collier: ‘ A Defence of the Short 
View of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage. Being a reply to Mr. Con- 
greve’s Amendments and to the Vindication 
of the Author of The Relapse.’ 1698. Second 
Edition 1699. [Anti-Stage] 

Anon: ‘Some Remarks upon Mr. Collier's 
Defence of his Short View of the English 


Stage. .. . In Vindication of Mr, Congreve. 
... In a Letter to a Friend.’ 1698.  [Pro- 
Stage] 


Anon:‘ A Vindication of the Stage... 
In Answer to Mr. Collier’s Book A Short 
View, Etc.’ 1698. [Pro-Stage] 

Anon: ‘The Immorality of the English 
Pulpit as justly Subjected to the Notice of 
the English Stage as the Immorality of the 
Stage is to that of the Pulpit.’ In a Letter 
to Mr, Collier. 1698. [Pro-Stage] 

Anon: ‘The Stage Condemned, and the 
Encouragement Given to the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the Theatre by the English 
Schools, Universities and Pulpits Censured.’ 
1698. Second Edition 1706. [ Anti-Stage] 
Halkett and Laing gives George Ridpath as 
the author. 

Thomas D’Urfey: ‘The Campaigner, 
with a Familiar Preface upon a Late Re- 
former of the Stage’ (i.e., Collier), 1698. 
[Pro-Stage] 

Charles Gildon: ‘ Phaeton, or The Fatal 
Divorce, a Tragedy ; with Some Reflections on 
a Book Called A Short View of the Immoral- 
ity of the English Stage.’ 1698. [Pro-Stage] 
‘‘T have no room in this place,” states 
Gildon, ‘‘ to show all the abuses and absurdi- 
ties this author is guilty of, but I reserve 
most of them for a work I have long designed, 
and which I resolve to conclude some time this 
summer, in vindication of the stage.”’ 

John Dennis: ‘ The Usefulness of the Stage 
to the Happiness of Mankind, to Government 
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and to Religion.’ Occasioned by a Late Book 
written by , sell Collier, M.A, 1698, [Pro- 
Stage] 

Anon: ‘ The Stage Condemned... . The 
Arguments of All the Authors that Have 
Writ in Defence of the Stage Against Collier 
Considered.’ 1698. [Anti-Stage] This is 
mainly an answer to ‘ The Usefulness of the 
Stage.’ The author replies to Dennis’s chief 
arguments and then quotes various condemna- 
tions of the stage from ancient writers, the 
Fathers of the Church, etc., onwards to his 
own day. 

A. D.: ‘ The Stage Acquitted, Being a Full 
Answer to Mr, Collier and the Other Enemies 
of the Drama... to which is added the 
Character of the Animadverter and the Ani- 
madversions on Mr. Congreve’s Answer to Mr. 
Collier.” Edited by A. D. 1699. [Pro-Stage] 
A Reply to ‘ The Stage Condemned.’ 

J. Drake: ‘The Antient and Modern 
Stages Surveyed: or Mr, Collier’s View of 
the Immorality and Profaneness of the Eng- 
lish Stage Set in a True Light. Wherein... 
the Comparative Morality of the English 
Stage is Asserted.’ 1699. [| Pro-Stage] 

Jeremy Collier: ‘ A Second Defence of the 
Short View of the Profaneness and Immoral- 
ity of the English Stage: being a Reply to 
The Antient and Modern Stages Surveyed.’ 
1700. [Anti-Stage] 

Francis Grant(?): ‘ A Short Vindication 
of Those who give Information of the 
Breaches of the Laws Made Against Profane- 
ness and Immorality.’ By a Minister of the 
Church of England, 1701. This is directed 
against profaneness and immorality in gene- 
ral, but a passing mention is made of the 
stage. 

Francis Grant(?): ‘A Vindication of 
Informers of the Breaches of the Laws 
Against Profaneness and Immorality, As- 
serting and Proving the Lawfulness and 
Necessity of Informing.’ 1701, A revised 
edition of the previous work, 

Jeremy Collier: ‘ A Dissuasive from the 
Playhouse, Occasioned by the Late Calamity 
of the Tempest.’ 1703. [Anti-Stage] 

Jeremy Collier: ‘A Dissausive from the 
Playhouse——A Letter to a Person of Qual- 
ty.’ To which is added a Letter written by 
Another Hand. 1704. [Anti-Stage] This is 
a second edition of the previous work, supple- 
gy by another anonymous attack on the 
stage, 

_ Thomas Brown: ‘ The Stage Beaux Tossed 
ina Blanket: or Hypocrisy & la Mode.’ Ex- 
posed in a True Picture of Jerry, a Pretend- 








ing Scourge to the English Stage, 1704. [Pro- 
Stage] 

Anon: ‘ Visits from the Shades, or Dia- 
logues Serious, Comical and Political, Calcu- 
lated for these Times.’ 1704. Includes a 
‘ Dialogue between Jo Haynes’ Ghost and the 
Reforming Mr. Collier.’ [Pro-Stage] 

Josiah Woodward: ‘Some Thoughts Con- 
cerning the Stage.’ In a Letter to a Lady. 
1704. [Anti-Stage] 

Anon: ‘Some Considerations about the 
Dangers of Going to Stage Plays.’ In a 
Letter to a Friend, 1704. [Anti-Stage] 

Anon: ‘ A Representation of the Impiety 
and Immorality of the English Stage, with 
Reasons for Putting a Stop Thereto.’ 1704. 
[Anti-Stage] A third edition appeared in 
1706. 

Arthur Bedford: ‘ Serious Reflections on 
the Abuse and Effects of the Stage.’ A Ser- 
mon. Bristol, 1705. [Anti-Stage] 

Arthur Bedford: ‘ A Second Advertisement 
Concerning the Profaneness of the Playhouse.’ 
Bristol, 1705. [Anti-Stage] 

Arthur Bedford: ‘ The Evils and Dangers 
of Stage Plays, Shewing their Natural Ten- 
dency to Destroy Religion and Introduce a 
General Corruption of Manners.’ Bristol, 
1706. [Anti-Stage] 

Jeremy Collier: ‘ A Letter to a Lady Con- 
cerning the New Playhouse.’ 1706. [Anti- 
Stage] This new outburst of Collier’s against 
the stage was occasioned by the opening, in 
1705, of the theatre in the Haymarket, 

Edward Filmer: ‘ A Defence of Plays, or 
the Stage Vindicated from Several Passages 
in Mr. Collier’s Short View, wherein is 
offered the most probable Method of reforming 
our Plays, with a Consideration how far 
vicious characters may be allowed on the 
Stage.’ 1707. [Pro-Stage] The author con- 
tends that the stage is moral in itself, but 
wishes to see it purged of indecencies. 

Jeremy Collier: ‘A Further Vindication 
of the Short View of the Profaneness of the 
English Stage. In which the Objections of 
a late Book entitled ‘‘ A Defence of Plays ”’ 
are considered.’ 1708. [Anti-Stage] 

John Disney: ‘ An Essay upon the Execu- 
tion of the Laws Against Immorality and Pro- 
faneness.’ 1708. Second edition in the same 
year. [Anti-Stage] Directed against im- 
morality in general, but the playhouse refer- 
red to. 

John Disney: ‘ A Second Essay upon the 
Execution of the Laws Against Immorality 
and Profaneness. With a Preface addressed 
to Grand Juries, Constables and Church- 
wardens.’ 1710. [Anti-Stage] Again the 
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attack is against immorality in general, 
though the stage is referred to, 

Arthur Bedford: ‘The Obligations which 
lie both upon Magistrates and Others to put 
the Laws in Execution against Immorality 
and Profaneness.’ A Sermon, preached the 
28th Day of August, 1717, London, 1718. 
[ Anti-Stage] 

Arthur Bedford: ‘ A Serious Remonstrance 
in Behalf of the Christian Religion against 
the Horrid Blasphemies and Impieties which 
are still used in the English Playhouses.’ 
1719. [Anti-Stage] 

Anon: ‘ The Conduct of the Stage Consid- 
ered , . . with Short Remarks upon the Origin 
and Pernicious Consequences of Masquerades.’ 
1721. [Anti-Stage] ‘“‘ The stage,’’ declares 
the author, ‘‘ with all its pompous train, is 
of a pagan original, invented for the honour 
and worship of Demons.”’ 

William Law: ‘The Absolute Unlawful- 
ness of Stage Entertainments Fully Demon- 
strated.’ 1726. Second edition same year; 
third 1755; fourth 1759; another 1798. [ Anti- 
Stage] 

John Dennis: ‘ The Stage Defended, from 
Scripture, Reason, Experience and the Com- 
monsense of Mankind for two thousand years.’ 
Occasioned by Mr, Law’s late pamphlet 
against Stage Entertainments. 1726. [Pro- 
Stage] 

Mrs, O— S—: ‘ Law Outlawed, or a Short 
Reply to Mr. Law’s Long Declamation 
Against the Stage.’ 1726. [Pro-Stage] 

Anon: ‘A Letter to the Honourable Sir 
Richard Brocas, Lord Mayor of London’ by a 
Citizen. 1730. This is directed against the 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields. The author 
states that he is not opposed to the stage in 
general, but deprecates the existence of a 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields as it tends to 
corrupt the working-folk of the district and 
to lead them into habits of idleness.! 

Arthur Bedford: ‘A Sermon Preached 
November 30, 1729, occasioned by the Erecting 
of a Playhouse.’ 1730. [Anti-Stage] Bed- 
ford takes the opening of the theatre in Good- 

1 A considerable body of ephemeral literature 
was called forth by the opening of this theatre, 
but I have not noticed it here, as it was directed 
only against a specific playhouse and was not 
usually dictated by moral considerations. The 
same is also true of the pamphlets, letters, 
petitions etc. called forth by the closing of the 
theatre and the passing of the Licensing Act 


of 1737, a piece of legislation inspired by 
political rather than religious or moral 
motives. 








man’s Fields as a pretext for a fresh outburst 
against plays and players, 

George Anderson: ‘ The Use and Abuse of 
Diversions. A Sermon on Luke xix, 13, with 
an Appendix shewing that the Stage in Par. 
ticular is an Unchristian Diversion.’ Edin- 


burgh, 1733. Second edition same year, 
[Anti-Stage] 
Anon: ‘Some Remarks on the Reverend 


Mr, Anderson’s Position Concerning the 
Unlawfulness of Stage Plays.’ In a Letter 
to the Author. Edinburgh 1733. [Pro-Stage] 
A reply to the previous work. The author 
defends the stage, but deprecates lewdness, 

George Anderson: ‘ A Re-inforcement of 
the Reasons Proving that the Stage is an Un- 
christian Diversion.’ In Answer to the 
Remarks of an Anonymous Author, Edin- 
burgh, 1733. [Anti-Stage] 

Arthur Bedford: ‘ A Sermon Preached to 
the Society for the Reformation of Manners, 
January 10, 1733.’ London, 1734. [Anti- 
Stage] The preacher takes the opportunity 
to launch another attack on playhouses, 
declaring that they provide opportunities for 
whoredom and adultery, while the plays 
burlesque religion and tend to corrupt moral- 
ity by failing to punish. vice in many char- 
acters, 

Arthur Bedford: ‘ The Evil and Mischief 
of Stage-Playing.’ A Sermon, with an 
Appendix. 1735. [Anti-Stage] This was 
the second edition. I have not been able to 
trace the first, 

John Lockman (Translator): ‘ An Oration, 
in which an Inquiriy is made whether the 
Stage is or can be made a School for forming 
the Mind to Virtue, and proving the superior- 
ity of theatric instruction over those of His- 
tory and Moral Pholosophy, with Reflections 
on Operas.’ Spoke March 17, 1733, in the 
Jesuit College at Paris. Translated by John 
Lockman. 1735, |[Pro-Stage] I have not seen 
a copy of this, but it is noticed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of April, 1735. 

John Phoenix, Comedian (pseud.): ‘A 
Song on the Bill Preferred in Parliament for 
Suppressing Players and Playhouses.’ 1735. 
Presumably Pro-Stage, though I have not 
seen a copy. It is advertised in the Gentle 
man’s Magazine for May, 1735. 

John Tillotson: Sermons, 1748, vol. xi, 
Sermon No. 214. ‘ The Evil of Corrupt Com- 
munications.’ [Anti-Stage] The stage 38 
singled out as one of the chief instruments 
of corrupt communications. Though the ser 
mon is obviously of a much earlier date, this 
was its first appearance in print. It was Te 
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printed again in the collected edition of 
Tillotson’s Sermons in 1752. 

A, Betson: ‘ Miscellaneous Dissertations, 
Historical, Critical and Moral, on the Origin 
and Antiquity of Masquerades, Plays, Poetry, 
and Several Other Heathenish Customs.’ 
1751. [Anti-Stage] This tract is semi-his- 
torical and semi-propagandist. It condemns 
plays on the grounds that they are a survival 
of paganism. 

William Law: ‘ Reflections on a Favourite 
Amusement.’ 1756. An edition described as 
the fourth appeared in the same year. Actu- 
ally the work is ‘ The Absolute Unlawfulness 
of Stage Plays’ with a new title-page, [Anti- 
Stage]. 

Adam Gibb (?): ‘ The Players’ Scourge, or 
a Detection of the Ranting Profanity of Stage 
Plays.’ 1757 (?). [Anti-Stage]. The pam- 
phlet is signed H. I., but a MS. note in the 
British Museum copy says it is by the Rev. 
Adam Gibb, of Edinburgh, 

Adam Ferguson: ‘The Morality of Stage 
Plays Seriously Considered.’ Edinburgh, 
1757. [Pro-Stage]. 

Thomas Harper: ‘ Some Serious Remarks 
on a Late Pamphlet Entitled ‘‘ The Morality 
of Stage Plays Seriously Considered.’’ In a 
Letter to a Lady.’ Edinburgh, 1757. [Anti- 
Stage ]. 

Anon.: ‘ Observations on the Importance 
and Use of Theatres, Their Present Regula- 
tion and Possible Improvement.’ 1759. [ Pro- 
Stage]. This author suggests a rigid censor- 
ship to purge the stage of immorality and 
licentiousness, 

Martin Madan (?): ‘ Christian and Criti- 
cal Remarks on a Droll Interlude Called The 
Minor, Now Acting by a Company of Stage 
Players in The Haymarket, and said to be 
acted by authority, In which the Blasphemy, 
Falsehood and Scurrility of that Piece is pro- 
perly Considered, Answered and Exposed.’ 
By a Minister of the Church of Christ. 1760. 
[Anti-Stage]. The chief object of attack is 
Foote’s ‘ Minor,’ but there is also condemna- 
tion of the stage in general. The work has 
been attributed to George Whitefield; I give 
Madan as the author on the authority of 
Mary M. Belden; ‘ The Life and Works of 
Samuel Foote ’ (1929, p. 86). 

Anon. : ‘ A Letter to Mr. Foote, Occasioned 
by the Christian and Critical Remarks on His 
Interlude called The Minor. To which is 


added an Appendix, Relative to a Serious 
Address to the Methodists Themselves.’ 1760. 
[P ne). An answer to the 
work, 


Samuel Foote: ‘ A Letter from Mr. Foote 


previous 





to the Reverend Author of the Remarks Cri- 
tical and Christian on The Minor.’ 1760. 
[ Pro-Stage]. 

Anon.: ‘An Exhortatory Address to the 
Brethren in the Faith of Christ, Occasioned 
by a Remarkable Letter from Mr. Foote to the 
Rev. Author of Christian and Critical Re- 
marks on the Minor.’ 1760. {Anti-Stage]. 
Probably by the author of the ‘ Christian and 
Critical Remarks.’ 

Anon. : ‘ A Letter to Mr. Foote, Occasioned 
by his Letter to the Reverend Author of the 
Christian and Critical Remarks on the Minor, 
containing a Refutation of Mr, Foote’s Pam- 
phlet and a Full Defence of the Principles 
and Practices of the Methodists.’ 1760. 
| Anti-Stage]._ Purports to be by the author 
of ‘ Christian and Critical Remarks,’ but it 
is improbable that he was the writer. 

Martin Madan (?): ‘A Letter to David 
Garrick Esq., Occasioned by the Intended Re- 
presentation of the Minor at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane.’ 1760. ‘[Anti-Stage]. 
This work is actually a repetition of earlier 
arguments to show “ the absolute unlawful- 
ness ’’ of the stage, though the proposed re- 
presentation of ‘The Minor’ supplied the 
pretext. It is signed ‘‘ Anti-Prophanus ”’ ; 
I ascribe it to Madan on the authority of 
Miss Belden (op, cit. supra).? 

Anon.: ‘ The Consequences of a New 
Theatre to the City of Bristol Considered, 
with some interesting Thoughts on Plays in 
General.’ Bristol, 1765. [Anti-Stage]. Pro- 
voked by the proposal to build a theatre in 
King Street, Bristol. Possibly by a certain 
Champion, a Quaker. The theatre was 
opened in 1766. : 

Champion (?): ‘ The Bristol Theatre, a 
Poem.’ Bristol, 1767. [Anti-Stage]. 

Anon.: ‘ The Stage the Highroad to Hell, 
being an Essay on the Pernicious Nature of 
Theatrical Entertainments.’ 1767.  [Anti- 
Stage]. 

Ignotus (pseud.): ‘ Another Highroad to 
Hell. Occasioned by a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Stage the Highroad to Hell.’’’ 
1767. Does not excuse licentiousness of plays, 
but condemns the pulpit. 

Anon.: ‘ Theatrical Entertainments Con- 








2 These do not represent all the works called 
forth by Foote’s play, which annoyed the 
Methodists by satirising Whitefield in the 
character of Dr. Squintum. I have omitted 
those which refer only to this one comedy and 
do not touch on the wider issue. A full list 
will be found in Mary M. Belden’s ‘ The Life 
and Works of Samuel Foote’ (New Haven. 
1929) pp. 198-199. 
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sistent with Society, Morality and Religion.’ 
In a Letter to the author of ‘ The Stage the 
Highroad to Hell.’ 1768. [Pro-Stage]. 

James Baine: ‘ The Theatre Licentious and 
Perverted. A sermon preached on the Lord’s 
Day, December 2, 1770. Partly occasioned 
by the acting of a comedy entitled ‘ The 
Minor ’ in the Licensed Theatre of Edinburgh, 
on Saturday, November 24 preceding.’ Edin- 
burgh, 1770. Third Edition, 1771. [Anti- 
Stage]. 

Samuel Foote: ‘ An Apology for the Minor 
in a Letter to the Rev. Mr. Baine.’ To which 
is added the original Epilogue. Edinburgh, 
1771. [Pro-Stage]. This is largely a re- 
working of the same writer’s ‘ Letter to the 
Reverend Author of the Christian and Criti- 
cal Remarks.’ 

Simplex (pseud.): ‘.A Letter to Mr. James 
Baine, Minister in Edinburgh, occasioned by 
his Sermon intituled ‘ The Theatre Licentious 
and Perverted, etc.’ Edinburgh, 1771. [Pro- 
Stage]. 

Anon.: ‘How Far Players Do or Do Not 
Come Under the Description of Vagabonds.’ 
(The Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, 
1772, p. 73). [Pro-Stage]. ‘‘ Plays,’ de- 
clares the author, ‘‘ are not evil in their 
nature; therefore the acting of plays must be 
lawful in itself.’’ 

Anon.: ‘The Excellence of the Drama.’ 
Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, 1772, 
p. 388. [Pro-Stage]. 

Anon.: ‘ A Letter to a Friend shewing the 
Inexpediency of Card-Playing, Dancing, 
Horse-Racing and Other Carnal Pleasures to 
those who profess to be Followers of Christ.’ 
1775. [Anti-Stage]. Play-going is included 
in the “‘ other carnal pleasures.” 

Anon.: ‘ Thoughts on the Entertainments 
of the Stage.’ Leeds, 1786. [Anti-Stage]. I 
have only seen the second edition. 

Anon.: ‘ A Letter to Phillips Glover Esq. 
of Wispington in Lincolnshire, in a Dedica- 
tion to the Burletta of Hero and Leander, 
now performing at the Royalty Theatre in 
Goodman’s Fields.’ 1787. [Pro-Stage]. A 
defence of the stage, and especially of the pro- 
posed erection of a playhouse in Wellclose 
Square, to which there had been opposition. 

David Simpson: ‘ A Discourse on Stage 
Entertainments.’ Birmingham, 1788. The 
preface says it was originally delivered as a 
sermon in 1780. Owes much to ‘ The Con- 
duct of the Stage Considered.’ [Anti-Stage]. 

David Simpson: ‘ A Discourse on the Late 
Royal Proclamation for the Suppression of 
Vice and Immorality.’ Birmingham, 1789. 





[ Anti-Stage]. Passing references to the im. 
morality of the stage. 

Anon.: ‘Thoughts on the Late Disturb. 
ances at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle.’ New. 
castle, 1789. I have not seen a copy of this, 

Nicholas Manners: ‘ Remarks on _ the 
Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson Esq.’ 1790, 
[ Anti-Stage]. 

John Kendall: ‘ Remarks on the Prevail- 
ing Custom of Attending Stage Entertain. 
ments, as also on the present taste for Read. 
ing Romances and Novels.’ Second edition, 
1796. [Anti-Stage]. 

Anon.: ‘A Defence of the Profession of 
an Actor.’ 1800. [Pro-Stage]. 

Freperick T. Woop. 

Sheffield. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER IN 
FRANCE, 1830-1832. 


()NE of the most significant periods in the 

life of James Fenimore Cooper consists 
of those years from 1830 to 1833 which the 
novelist spent in France during the troublous 
times following the revolution and the election 
to the French throne of Louis Philippe. The 
following records, which refer to these years, 
and which in their entirety have never been 
re-printed,! come from the pens of Mrs. Emma 
Willard and N. P. Willis. 

Mrs, Willard, who was a well-known advo- 
cate of female education, and whose seminary 
for girls at Troy, New York, attracted fav- 
ourable attention during the first three de- 
cades of the nineteenth century, visited France 
and England in 1830 and 1831. She recorded 
her experiences in a volume entitled ‘ Journal 
and Letters, from France and Great-Britain’ 
(Troy, N.Y., 1833), which contains frequent 
references to Cooper. Cooper’s republican 
sympathies abroad had led to an intimate 
friendship with Lafayette, who was then at 
the height of his popularity in Paris. And 
together Cooper and Lafayette watched with 
the keenest interest the progress of the new 
government under Louis Philippe which 
Lafayette had done so much to establish? 
Cooper was a frequent guest at the home of 
Lafayette; and it was at one of the General’s 





1 A few of these records have been briefly 
summarized by Alma Lutz in her ‘Emma 
Willard, Daughter of Democracy’ (Boston, 
1929 


2 By far the best account of Cooper’s relations 
with Lafayette is to be found in R, E. Spiller’s 
‘ Fenimore Cooper, Critic of His Times’ (N.Y. 
1931). 
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soirées, in November, 1830, that Mrs. Willard 
first ‘‘ had the — of conversing with 
Mr, Cooper and his amiable family ”’ (p. 45). 
She seems thereafter to have met the novelist 
at several other social functions,> and to have 
found him most pleasant company. One day 
Mrs, Willard and Cooper walked together 
over the Pont des Arts, and Cooper remarked 
to his companion that ‘‘ there was no view 
in any other city of Europe’’ equal to the 
one which this bridge commanded (p. 55). 
Toward the end of December one of those 
insurrections which frequently threatened the 
integrity of the new French Government took 
place. Paris was in a tumult. ‘‘ The streets 
leading to the Luxembourg [were] guarded 
.. Our party,’’ wrote Mrs, Willard, ‘‘ moved 
by these stirring times to a spirit of adven- 
ture, accompanied by Mr. Cooper, took a car- 
riage, and attempted to make our way into 
that part of the city. But we found it impos- 
sible. None were allowed to pass, but such 
as were on foot, and accompanied by one of 
the national guards’ (p. 147). 

Throughout Mrs. Willard’s volume is ample 
evidence of the high esteem in which Cooper 
was held in France. Even before she became 
personally acquainted with him, this fact had 
been strongly brought to her mind. While 
she was one day visiting the studio of the 
celebrated French sculptor, David d’ Angers, 
she unwittingly pointed to a bust which filled 
her with admiration. ‘‘ ‘ The head of a man 
of talents,’ responded the artist; ‘it is the 
American Cooper.’ ’’ (p. 36).4 Deeply inter- 
ested in education for girls, Mrs. Willard, a 
little later, desired to visit ‘‘ the Royal 
House, which was constituted in 1809 by 
Bonaparte, for the education, of the daugh- 
ters of the officers, belonging to the Legion 
of Honor ”’ (p. 114). It was through Cooper’s 
influence that she was admitted. The super- 
intendent of the institution assured her that 
“all strangers could not be shown this place 
as we had been,—that it was seldom shown 

3 She records two more meetings with Cooper 
at Lafayette’s home (see pp. 173, 193) and 
another at the home of the Rives (p. 126). Mr. 
William Cabell Rives was then American Envoy 
to France (see R. E. Spiller, op. cit., p. 172). 

4 Photographs of this bust appear in Neary E. 
Phillips’s ‘James Fenimore Cooper’ (N.Y., 
193), p. 145; and in J. F. Cooper’s ‘Gleanings in 
Europe, irance,’ edited by R. E. Spiller (N.Y., 
1928), frontispiece. David, it appears, was not 
commissioned to execute the bust, but made it 

for love ” (H. W. Boynton’s ‘ James Fenimore 
Cooper ’ N.Y. [1931] p. 163). See also M. Henry 
Jouin, “David d’Angers et ses_ relations 
littéraires ’ (Paris, 1890), pp. 22-23, 29. 








so entirely, except to members of the royal 
family. This was a compliment rather te 
Mr, Cooper than to our party. The order for 
our admittance was given to ‘Mr, Cooper 
and his friends.’ It seems the ladies had had 
previous intelligence that such a one had been 
given, and they were much disappointed that 
he did not come in person, and said they hoped 
that he would yet honour them with a visit ”’ 
(pp. 118-119). Most of those with whom 
Mrs. Willard conversed in France considered 
Cooper ‘‘a better writer than Sir Walter 
Scott.”” “In fact,’’? she adds, ‘“‘ they place 
him here quite at the head of the novel writers 
of the day ”’ (p. 119). 

In concluding a letter which she wrote to 
her sister and which subsequently formed 
part of her ‘ Journal and Letters,’ Mrs. Wil- 
lard makes further significant observations on 
the novelist : 


Some of my best hours are spent with Mr. 
Cooper and his family. I find in him, what I 
do not in all who bear the name of Americans, 
a genuine American spirit. His conversation 
on various subjects, particularly his descrip- 
tions of scenery are delightful. He sometimes 
sets before me the vales of Italy; sometimes 
he makes me see the white spectral form of a 
distant mountain among the Alps; or hear 
amidst their profound gulfs, the roar of a 
cataract, which falis to some viewless chasm 
below. I often tell him, that I hope he will 
give us a work, whose scene shall be laid in 
Switzerland, so deeply does its scenery seem 
impressed upon his mind, and so finely do his 
words delineate it.5 One day I told him the 
report, with regard to his having borrowed the 
plot of his ‘ Wish-ton-Wish 6 from Miss 
Sedgewick’s [sic] ‘ Hope Leslie 7. He said, that 
he had never read ‘ Hope Leslie’ in his life, 
nor had he heard of the subject of it at the 
time of writing his book. This would perhaps 
be considered incredible, but for the fact, that 
he reads little. He prefers originals to copies, 
and studies nature (p. 90).8 


During these years in France, Cooper, 
through the influence of Lafayette, became an 
ardent sympathiser with the Poles in their 
struggle for freedom from Russian rule.9 





5 The scene of Cooper’s ‘The Headsman,’ 
published three years after the writing of this 
letter, was laid in Switzerland. 

6 Published in 1829. 

7 Published in 1827. 

8 The letter from which this extract has been 
taken is dated Paris, Dec. 30, 1830. 

8 The relation both of Lafayette and Cooper 
to this struggle is admirably discussed by R. E. 
Spiller, op. cit., p. 174 ff.; and in an article by 
the same author entitled ‘Fenimore Cooper 
and Lafayette: Friends of Polish Freedom, 
1830-1832 in American Literature, vii, 56-75 
(March, 1935). 
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With the ultimate failure of the struggle, 
those in France who had so earnestly worked 
for the political independence of the Poles, 
now turned their attention to the care of the 
Polish refugees. N. P. Willis, who first met 
Cooper in Paris in 1832, has left us in ‘Hurry- 
Graphs ’ (N.Y., 1851), a volume of sketches, 
the following intimate record of the aid which 
the novelist gave to those unfortunate Poles 
who had sought protection in France: 


Mr. Cooper’s house, we should mention, was, 
at that time, the “hospice de St. Bernard” 
of the Polish refugees, and, as the nucleus of 
republican sympathies in the great capital, his 
intimacy with Lafayette, personal reasons 
aside, was necessarily very close and con- 
fidential. At his daily breakfast table, open 
to all friends and comers-in (and supplied, we 
remember, for hour after hour of every day 
with hot buckwheat cakes, which were probably 
eaten nowhere else on that side of the water), 
many a distinguished but impoverished Polish 
refugee ate his only meal for the twenty-four 
hours, and, to the same hospitable house, came 
all who were interested in the great principle 
of that struggle, distinguished men of most 
nations among them (pp. 210-211). 


NEtson F, ADKINS. 
Washington Square College, 
New York University. 








YOME DOUBTFUL POINTS IN ‘ MAC- 

BETH.’—(1) The Third Murderer. From 
the eager way in which Macbeth asks the First 
Murderer, after the murder of Banquo, how 
it has been done (Act III, Sc. iv.), it seems 
plain that he was not himself the Third Mur- 
derer. Where did he so quickly get the Third 
Murderer, after his arrangement with only 
two? The reason for a third was the sudden 
discovery that Fleance was to accompany 
Banquo, and he had to make sure. I suggest 
that the answer is in Macbeth’s later remark 
to his wife: ‘‘ There’s not a one of them, but 
in his house I keep a servant fee’d.’’ If he 
had a spy in the house of all the thanes, 
he had one in Banquo’s. This is the man 
he sent for. This is verified by Banquo’s 
words when he is killed: ‘‘O treachery! ... 
O slave!’’ He recognises one of his own 
household among his murderers. It is the 
Third Murderer who identifies Banquo, and 


says: ‘ Tis he.” 
(2) The meaning of Act I., Sc. i. ‘‘ When 
shall we three meet again,’’ etc. If the 


witches had real prophetic power, they could 
not have said that, ‘‘ when = battle’s fought 
and won,” it was to be “‘ upon the heath ”’ 
that they were ‘‘ to meet wit Macbeth,’ be- 
cause they also met with Banquo, and what 








they told him was as important as what t 
told Macbeth. So it was an arrangement to 
meet Macbeth only, of which they were tell- 
ing each other. In my ‘ Thane of Cawdor,’ 
noticed in this paper at ante p. 143, I have 
suggested that it was Lady Macbeth who made 
this arrangement with them, in order to urge 
her husband on, and the omission of any re- 
ference to Banquo supports this, 


Davip Batrrp. 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS GAR 
RIGUE MASARYK.—Masaryk, _ the 
Founder and First President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, died 14 Sept., 1937. May I 
be allowed to publish in these columns a short 
and, perhaps, incomplete list of his books and 
pamphlets which appeared in English, and a 
selection of English works on Masaryk ? 
T. G. Masaryk’s writings : 

‘Los Von Rom.’ Being an Address given 
before the Unitarian Historical Society in 
Boston , ... Boston (?) U.H.S., 1902, 

“The Problem of Small Nations in the 
European Crisis.’ Inaugural Lecture at the 
University of London. London, 1915, 

‘Problem of Small Nations in _ the 
Crisis of Europe.’ (No place nor date.) 

‘ The Slavs Among the Nations.’ London, 
1916. 

‘The Voice of an Oppressed People: The 
Problem of Small Nations in the European 
Crisis.’—‘ Bohemia and the European Crisis.’ 
Chicago, The Bohemian National Alliance, 
1916. 

‘At the Eleventh Hour.’ 
on the Military Situation, Strictly confi- 
dential. London, King’s College, 1916. 

‘Austrian Terrorism in Bohemia.’ London, 
The Czech National Alliance in_ Great 
Britain, 1916. 

‘Declaration of Independence of the Czecho- 
slovak Nations by its Provisional Govern- 


A Memorandum 


ment.’ New York, The Marchbanks, 1918. 
‘The New Europe.’ London, Eyre and 


Spottiswood, 1918. 

‘ The Spirit of Russia.’ Studies in His- 
tory, Literature and Philosophy. London, 
George Allen, 1919. 

‘The Position of the Slavs in the New 
Europe.’ London, 1922. 

‘The Making of a State.’ Memories and 
Observations 1914-1918. An English Version 
with an Introduction by H. W. Steed, Lon- 
don, 1927. 

‘ The Making of a State.’ Memories and 
Observations 1914-1918. New York, Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, 1927, 
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Speech of the President of the Czechoslovak 
Republic on the Tenth Anniversary of the 
Attainment of the Country’s Independence, 
% Oct., 1928.° Prague, Orbis, 1928. 


‘Johannes Amos Comenius.’ Prague, 
Orbis, 1928. 
Works on T, G, Masaryk : 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. Newspaper 


Bulletin of the Bohemian National Alliance, 
Ohicago, 1918 . . . (Anonymous Pamphlets, 
listed by Vojta Benes, Referring to . the 


Arrival of Professor Masaryk in Chicago, 
1918. ) 

Herben, Jan: ‘Great Czecho-Slovaks: 
President of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
Thomas G. Masaryk.’ Translated by Elsie 
Havlasa. (No place), 1919. 


Liitzov, Count: ‘ Bohemia, An Historical 
Sketch.’ New York, E, P. Dutton, 1920. 
Sarolea, Charles; ‘ President Masaryk and 


the Spirit of Abraham Lincoln.’ Prague, 
Orbis, 1921. 
Bagger, Eugene: ‘Eminent Europeans, 


Studies in Continental Reality.’ 
Putnams, 1922. 

Herben, Jan: ‘ Thomas G. Masaryk, Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, A Bio- 
graphical Sketch.’ London, 1923. 

Hartl, Antonin: ‘President T. G. 
Masaryk, His Work as a Constructive States- 
man.’ London, 1923, 

‘President Masaryk in Paris. Brussels 
and London in October 1923.’ Prague, 1924. 

Martin, William: ‘ Statesmen of the War 
in Retrospect 1918-1928.’ London (no date). 

Glasgow, G.: ‘Continental Statesmen.’ 
London, 1930. 

Lowrie, Donald A.: ‘ Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia.” London, H. Milford, 1930. 

Lowrie, Donald A.: ‘ Masaryk Nation- 
— New York, Association Press, 


New York, 


Street, C. J. C.: 
London, 1930. 

Seton-W atson, R. W.: 
Masaryk.’ Reprinted from. . 
porary Review, 1930. 

Kozak, J. B.: ‘ Masaryk As Philosopher.’ 
(Reprinted from the Slavonic Review), 1930. 

Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


JUCHEss OF ORLEANS (d. 1670): HER 
CHRISTIAN NAME (See cxlix. 217).— 
The Christian name of this Exeter-born 


‘ President Masaryk.’ 


‘ President 
. the Contem- 





name Henrietta, Henrietta Anne or Hen- 
rietta Maria? The latest authority, pub- 
lished in July, 1937, supports the last, Hen- 
rietta Maria. The following is printed in 
the Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 
1669-1670 : 


No. 276. Charles II king of Great Britain etc. 
to Domenico Contarini, ge of Venice, and to 
the republic. Informing them of the death of 
his sister, Henrietta Maria, duchess of 
Orleans, suddenly snatched away, only a few 
days after she had left his shores to return to 
her own hearth. Dated at the Palace of White- 
hall, the 14 July 1670, Signed Carolus Rex, 
Countersigned; Arlington, [Latin]. 

M. 


HE BAPTISM OF JOHN DRYDEN. — 
Mr. Christopher Hollis, in his ‘ Dryden,’ 
1933, referring to the allegations of contem- 
porary writers that the poet was “ a bristled 
Baptist bred,’’ and was never baptized, says 
‘We cannot say for certain whether the 
charge of unbaptised is true or not. It is pro- 
bable enough.” 

Tradition, and the poet’s own statement on 
the subject, are good reasons for concluding 
that John Dryden was born at Aldwincle, Co. 
Northants, where his grandfather, the Rev. 
Henry Pickering, was rector for a period of 
forty years. The parish registers for the 
period of Dryden’s birth are missing, so there 
is no record of his baptism, if it took place 
there. 

Erasmus Dryden, the poet’s father, married 
Elizabeth Pickering, the rector’s daughter, at 
Pilton, Co, Northants, on 21 Oct., 1630. If 
John Dryden was born on 9 Aug., 1631, as is 
universally stated, he was obviously the eldest 
child of this marriage. 

Having regard to the fact that nine of the 
poet’s brothers and sisters were baptized at 
Tichmarsh, where their parents resided, it is 
most improbable that the eldest child was an 
exception. Moreover, fifteen months after the 
poet’s birth, his sister, Agnes Dryden, was 
baptized at Tichmarsh. 

There appears no reason why John Dryden’s 
parents should have been averse from baptism 
in 1631, and in favour of it in 1632 and in 
subsequent years. 

It is likely that none of the biographers 
who dealt with this subject of the poet’s bap- 
tism had before him evidence of the baptism 
of the brother and sisters. 

The old parsonage house of Aldwincle All 
Saints, where Dryden is said to have been 
born, is now for sale. 





Princess has often been discussed. Was the 





P. D. Munpy. 
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PULLING- MILL TERMS: “ POTYERE,”’ 

‘“FALLERE.’”? — In medieval times 
Derby was a town of mills, and no fewer than 
fourteen are recorded in Domesday Book as 
existing in the borough at the time it was 
compiled. Most of these were no doubt flour- 
mills, but some were probably used for other 
purposes. 

There is, or was, a very interesting deed re- 
lating to a fulling-mill in the Town archives, 
but whether or not it was lost in the flood of 
1932 I do not know. However, it was calen- 
dared by Mr. I. Jeayes sufficiently fully for 
the purpose of this note. 

It is a lease from the Bailiffs and Burgesses 
of Derby to Thomas Sutton, of the ‘‘ Kynges 
medowe nighe Derby,’’ of a parcel of ground 
in Derby “ adioining unto the Fladyate of a 
certayn milne called the Castell Mylne,’’ for 
a term of 60 years at the rent of 12d., the 
lessee to make on the said ground, 
one able and convenient house for a _ walke 
mylne with two stokkes, the one called a 
potyere and the other a fallere, and also to 
make one sufficient waye or cawsey for the 
kynge’s subjects to come and go as well with 
horses as on foote by the said house to the 
Holmes theyr. 

Dated 17 Sept., 3 Edward VI (1549). 

It will be seen that the “ walk-mill”’ or 
fulling-mill was to be built close to the Castle 
Mill, and near the Holmes, which fixes its 
situation precisely, 

The special interest of the deed is in the 
technical terms used. ‘‘ Stokkes’’ in the 
form stocks is still used in the trade, but the 
names for the two kinds seem to have dropped 
out of use. ‘‘Faller’’ is recorded in 
‘ N.E.D.’ as part of a mill for scouring cloth, 
in a fulling-mill, but its earliest quotation 
is for 1677, so that our deed carries the word 
back another 128 years. Yaranton, in his 
‘ England Improved,’ published in 1677, says 
“* There are six or eight fallers or feet, which 
are taken and lifted up by the axle-tree, and 
so fall down-right into a box or chest wherein 
the cloth lyeth.” 

I have not been able to find the word 
‘** potyere’’ in any English dictionary, but 
a French work of c, 1757, ‘L’Art de la 
Draperie,’ describes the operations of fulling 
and shows the derivation of the word quite 
clearly. 

The following is a free translation : 

In a fulling-mill (une foulerie) there are two 
processes, fulling and degreasing. Fulling is 
done in a pot nearly circular, hollowed out of 
a great piece of wood. Degreasing and washing 
is done in another machine in the form of a 
trough, and the bottom is nearly horizontal or 








a segment of a circle of which the centre js 
the axis of the falleres (maillets). 

It seems clear from these extracts that the 
stock called a ‘‘ potyere ’’ was a circular yes. 
sel, probably wih i kind of ‘‘ dolly’? work. 
ing up and down inside it, while the “ fal. 
lere ’? was a log trough in which large ham. 
mers fell up and down by means of an axle 
tree, 

The verb ‘‘ to full’’ comes from the Old 
French, fouler, from late Latin, fullare, from 
Latin fullo, a fuller, so that it is not surpris- 
ing to find the word ‘‘ pot ’’ used technically 
on both sides of the Channel. 


F. WIt.iaMson. 


CURIOUS HEREFORD DOCUMENT 

—The following is among the minor docu. 
ments in English belonging to the Corpora- 
tion of Hereford. It is of the year 1622, and 
is evidently a letter sent to the Mayor of 
Hereford concerning someone in_ ward for 
debt. The writer has burst forth into vers 
at the conclusion of his letter. 

Mr Mayor I praye you to lett leonarde 
Stephens departe out of the ward for hee and 
I are agreed 

Leo Bennett 
But noe noe money as ye! I have 
wch you maye easie finde 
Therefore I praye you noe longer him 
unto yor books to binde 
And if Barabas bee kepte close 
yet Belzabubs abroade 
and rather then that hee shall lack 
shell steale yet manie a loade. 
F. C. Morgan, 
Librarian. 


XVII-CENTURY CHAUCER ALLU- 

SION.—In 1672 a certain R. S., presum- 
ably a headmaster, collected forty-seven school- 
boy orations, mostly in English, which had 
been spoken ‘‘in a Private School about 
London, at several Breakings up, in the Year 
1671.’’ They were published with a preface 
by R. 8S. in 1672, under the title of ‘ Ludus 
Ludi Literarii: Or, School-Boys’ Exercises 
and Divertisements’ (London, Tho, Park 
hurst). The thirty-ninth oration, witty 
enough, ‘ Upon a Glut of Doctors in Druina,’ 
argues that the country is over-run with doc- 
tors of too many sciences, from divinity- 
doctors to horse-doctors. To remedy the glut, 
the speaker would prescribe 
that there might be a whisking Aniversary 
Pole, set upon all unlearned persons, who 
under that name. Thus we see an ol 
Prophecie of Chawcers fulfilled, The time # 
coming when Doctors and Knights will be as 
brief as Woodcocks and Snipes. (p. 110). 

WitiiaM SLOANE. 
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Readers’ Queries: 





THE WALLET OF | OBLIVION.—In 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ III. iii. 144, we 
read : 
Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
the notion being ‘‘ benefits forgot,’’ as Shakes- 
peare phrases it elsewhere. Some say his 
source was Spencer ‘ Faerie Queene,’ vi. 


8, 24: 


’ 

And in this bag, which I behind me don, 

I put repentaunce for things past and gon, 
but, the bag being torn, the repentance drops 
out. There seems to be little connection be- 
tween the two passages, and there can be no 
doubt that Shakespeare had in mind the 
apologue of ‘‘ Aesop,’’ best known as ren- 
dered by Phaedrus (iv. 10): 

Peras imposuit Jupiter nobis duas; 

Propriis repletam vitiis post tergum dedit, 

Alienis ante pectus suspendit gravem, 
but for our own faults he has substituted 
benefits received. The notion was part of the 
common Elizabethan stock, known either 
from Erasmus’s ‘ Adages,’ i, 6, 90, or from 
one of several collections cooked up out of 
his work. Chapman, ‘ Byron’s Tragedy,’ LV. 
i, 46, says that those who refuse to be para- 
sites to great men are ‘‘ Cast behind, No more 
view'd than the wallet of their faults’’; 
again in the Ep. Ded. to Homer, “‘ to cast 
this [poetry] with our vanities at our backs, 
is to bear the lives of beasts in our bosom.”’ 
‘The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Bar- 
navelt,’ 2169: 

Alas, what troble do’s a weake old man 

(that is being out of all imployment, useles, 

the bag of his deserts too cast behind you) 

impose upon this Senat. 

Again it is a case of ‘‘ benefits forgot.’’ J. 
M. Robertson cites Foxe, ‘‘ And so the arch- 
bishop, casting into the satchel behind him all 
those Sir John Gostwike’s ingratitudes, went 
to the King, and won to Sir John his prince’s 
favour again.” 

_If English writers have varied the applica- 
tion, so have the Romans. Catullus’ ‘‘ non 
videmus manticae quod in tergost ’’ (22, 21) 
supposes a single wallet with two compart- 
ments. Persius’ ‘“‘ Ut nemo in sese temptat 
descendere, nemo, Sed praecedenti spectatur 
mantica tergo’’ (4, 23) pictures an Indian 
file, with a fine opportunity to inspect our 
neighbour’s errors. Horace, Sat. ii. 3, 299, 
“ respicere ignoto discet pendentia tergo,’’ he 











will be told to investigate his own unseen 
faults, na, oe | stretches the notion. St. 


Jerome in Erasmus quotes Persius. Further 
references are desired. 


HIBERNICUS. 


LLUSIONS IN BYRON’S LETTERS: 

SOURCES WANTED.—The following 

allusions in the ‘ Correspondence with Lady 
Melbourne, etc.,’ have not been traced : 


(1) “ ‘last night’s punch.’ ” (Feb, 27, 
1808). 
(2) “‘ * your servant or your maid, your ox 


, 9) 


or your ass, or anything that is yours. 
(July 4, 1810). 

(3) ‘‘I cannot ‘ truckle to his maudlin 
humours.’ ’’ (Nov. 26, 1810). 

(4) ‘‘ Goldsmith’s ‘ Young The.’”’ (July 
31, 1811). 

(5) ‘‘ we ‘ long to be with them [the dead], 
and at rest.?’’ (Aug, 30, 1811). Compare 
Ezekiel xxxviii, 11: ‘‘ I will go to them that 
are at rest.” 

(6) ‘‘ Then ‘ give his fame to the winds, 
and let the harp sigh over his narrow house’ ; 
you are now in the land of Ossian.’’ (Aug. 
30, 1811). The nearest to this that I can find 
in a cursory reading of Ossian is: ‘‘ Soon shall 
he lie in the narrow house, and no bard shall 
raise his fame.’’ (‘The Songs of Selma,’ 
conclusion), 

(7) ‘‘‘ pleasaunt mirth.’” (Oct. 13; 
‘* « full of pleasaunt mirth,’ ’’ Dec, 15, 1811). 
Common on title-pages of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries: e.g., Preston’s ‘ Cam- 
byses,’ c, 1570 (‘‘ A lamentable Tragedie, 
mixed full of plesant mirth ’’) and ‘ The His- 
tory of Friar Rush,’ 1620 (‘‘ Being full of 
pleasant mirth and delight for young 
people.’’) 

(8) ‘‘ for the same reason that Lady Mary 
refused Pope, with a ‘no touching,’ &c.”’ 
(Nov. 17, 1811). Lady Mary is, of course, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. The words are 
not given in biographies of Pope and of Lady 
Mary. 

(9) “‘‘’Tis done, ’tis numbered with the 
things that were, would, would it were to 
come.’’’ (Dec, 9, 1811), 

(10) ‘‘ ‘ it is decreed on high.’ ’’ (Sept. 18, 
1812). 

(11) ‘‘‘ garbled extracts.’’’ (Sept, 18, 
1812). 

(12) ‘‘ How could you ‘ wear a pocket with 
a hole in it!’’’ (Sept, 21, 1812). 


(13) ‘‘ ‘ if she will perish, let her perish.’ ”’ 
(Dec. 14, 1812). 

(14) ‘the ancient and approved saying, 
viz., that ‘ the most artful man is not a 
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match for the most sincere woman.’ ”’ 
4, 1813). 

(15) ‘‘ ‘ satisfied with only Sir John.’ ”’ 
(Mar. 13, 1813). 


(Jan. 


(16) ‘‘‘ several persons of distinction.’ ”’ 
(April 22, 1813). 

(17) “ ‘he says farewell, and yet he goes 
not.’’’ (Aug. 11, 1813). 


(18) ‘‘ That my ‘ chienne of a star,’ as Cap- 
tain Raggado says, should have produced such 
an incident... !’’ (Oct, 11, 1813). Com- 
pare: ‘‘ All owing to my ‘ bitch of a star,’ as 
Captain Tranchemont says of his planet.’ 
(Oct. 15, —14, Prothero—1814). 

(19) ‘‘ to the ‘ green earth’s end.’ ”’ 
14, 1813). 

(20 ‘knowing that it is the custom of 
country gentlemen (if Farquhar be correct) to 
apprize their moieties of such intentions ’’— 
i.e., to inform their wives that they are about 
to challenge a rival. (Oct. 19, 1813). I can- 
not find this reference. Byron quotes from 
‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’ on Oct, 21; but in 
that play Squire Sullen attacks Count Bellair 
without warning his wife, 

(21) ‘‘ an old complaint, ‘ troublesome, but 
not dangerous,’ like Lord Stair and L4 
Stair’s.’’ (April 25, 1814). 

(22) ‘‘a ‘painted string.’’? (Jan. 31, 


(Oct. 


R. G. Howarrn. 

[2. This is a striking illustration of modern 
ignorance of the Bible among serious students 
of English literature. The words are (with his 
for “ your”’) part of the Tenth Commandment. 
Byron is quoting it in the form used in the 
service for Holy Communion in the Book of 
Common Prayer. See Exodus xx. 17.] 


AURENGZEBE HATFEILD.—The eldest 

son and heir of John Hatfeild, of Laugh- 
ton, was Aurengzebe (bapt. 4 June, 1710, 
d. —— Aug., 1752). The latter also named 
his eldest son (who d, in infancy) Aurengzebe. 
(‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1906, s.n. ‘ Hatfeild of 
Thorp Arch and Laughton ’), 

How did this Mogul name come to be borne 
by two generations of a Yorkshire family? 
Had the Hatfeilds any connections with the 
East Indies or the East India Company ? 
Had Dryden’s ‘ Aurengzebe ’ (1675) anything 
to do with it? 

H. Buttock, 


Major. 
IKA.—Who was Count Alexander Gika, 
shown as being a civilian resident in 


Bengal, not in the E.I, Company’s service, 
in the ‘East India Kalendar,’ 1796 and 


some subsequent years up to 1810? On 26 








Aug., 1834, C. Gomez, of the Company's 
lithographic press, m. at Calcutta Mrs 
Helen Gika, relict of the late Major L. Gika, 
of the ‘Mahratta service. 

Any references to the name Gika or Ghika 
would be appreciated. H. B 


ARVED STONE AT CLYRO, HERE. 
FORDSHIRE.—I should be grateful for 
information about the stone illustrated here, 
It stands in the vicarage garden at Clyro. Of 
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granite, 10ins. broad, 7ins, thick and 32ins. 
high, it is supposed to date from the ninth 
century. What could have been its original 
use, and is anything known of its history? 


H. M. H. L. 


gas ELIZABETH AT TILBURY, 
1588: LEONEL SHARP’S LETTER.— 
In ‘ Letters written in War Time ’—the 
World’s Classics—selected and arranged by 
H. Wragg, and published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1915, there appears on pp. 
10-13 a letter from Leonel Sharp, D.D.—see 
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‘D.N.B.’—addressed to the Duke of Bucking- 


am, 

The letter bears no date and commences 
thus: ‘‘ I remember in the eighty-eight, wait- 
ing upon the Earl of Leicester at Tilbury 
Camp, and in eighty-nine going into Portugal 
with my noble master the Earl of Essex,’’ 
etc. The letter, therefore, must have been 
written later than 1589. Is its date known? 

It contains Queen Elizabeth’s “‘ excellent 
oration to her Army ’’ when encamped at Til- 
bury, in 1588. ah 

Sharpe died in 1631. Where is his original 
letter? It is not in the Library of the 
British Museum, nor in the Public Record 
Office. 

Who was the Duke of Buckingham between 
1590 and 1631, to whom Sharp’s letter was 
addressed ? 

NeEvx. 


JENNY LIND AND THE ‘ ELIJAH.’—Is 
it true that Mendelssohn wrote the 
soprano part of ‘ Elijah’ for Jenny Lind, 
and that the repeated F sharps in “‘ Hear ye, 
Israel,” were meant to display the lovely 
“veiled ’’ tone of her voice on that note? 


G. G. L. 


“MHE LOST BALL.’’—Sedley Taylor used 
to sing at Trinity smokers a parody 

of ‘ The Lost Chord ’ something like this : 

Playing one day at the Oval 

I was batting and well at ease, 

Placing the bowling nicely, 

Piling up twos aad threes. 

I know not whom we were playing, 

Or what was the total then, 

When I hit one ball [ 

With a sound as of great Big Ben. 


I have sought but I sought it vainly, 
That one lost ball [ 1 
That came from the arm of the bowler, 
And was propelled by mine. 
It may be the man at the Gas Works 
Will find it in his domain, 
It may be that only next season 
I shall hit that ball again. 
A complete version would be welcome. 
Another pleasant song of his about King 
Priam I have quite forgotten, 


INQUIRER. 


JOHN SHAW AND THE BOARD OF 

GREEN CLOTH.—John Shaw, living 
1717, married Mary, daughter to Sir Erasmus 
Dryden, Bart. He was Clerk of the Poultry 
in the King’s Kitchen, a department of the 
Board of Green Cloth. This board is stated 








to have derived its name from a green table- 
cloth in the room where it sat. Collateral 
descendants of John Shaw’s wife possess a 
large framed embroidered Royal Arms, of 
the time of William and Mary, on a green 
background of canvas, 


Is anything known of the furnishings of the 
court-room ? and when did the Board of Green 
Cloth cease its functions ? 


P. D. Munpy. 


HE SIGN OF THE PIG AND WHISTLE. 
—In Chambers’ Journal recently Mr. 
Clive Holland suggests that this is a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘ Peg ct Wassail,’’ and is derived 
from the practice of drinking healths (or 
““wassailing’’) from tankards with pegs 
inserted to mark each drinker’s share. Dr. 
Brewer, on the other hand, says (‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,’ new. ed., 850): ‘‘ Pigs 
and whistles. Trifles. To go to pigs and 
whistles is to be ruined.’’ Neither explana- 
tion seems to be very satisfactory. Is there 
anything better ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


ERIVATION OF ‘‘ GUN.’’—Is the deriva- 
tion of ‘‘ gun ’’ from the feminine name 
Gunhilda to be taken seriously ? 
L. L. 


BANK-BOOKS.—How long have bank-books, 

in the familiar form of the present day, 
been in use? What bank first introduced 
them? Is any collection of old examples to be 
seen anywhere? 


H. S. B. 


TORY WANTED.—Can any reader tell me 
where I can find the story by, I believe, 
A. Blackwood, about an Englishman who on 
visiting a town in France found it full of cats? 
Travelling in France, he wished to go to a 
certain place but was advised not to. On 
asking the reason he was told, “& cause du 
sommeil et & cause des chats.” He insisted on 
going, however, and found the whole town 
pervaded by a curious drowsiness. There were 
large numbers of cats, and he eventually dis- 
covered that the town was inhabited by witches 
who turned into cats by night. 


Heten Persnovse. 


UTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Who 
is the author of the following lines, and 
in what poem do they occur? 
“Though from the sheiling the misty island 
appar divide us and a waste of seas 
Oso 
. we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


B. J. B. 
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Replies. 





ST. LEODGAR, PATRON SAINT OF 
LUCERNE, 
(clxxiii. 193). 

A LIFE, four columns in length, of 

Leodegarius (Léger), ‘‘ martyr, bishop 
of Autun, one of the most famous 
French saints,’ is in Smith and Wace’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ vol. 
iii. The black devil on the executioner’s 
shoulders in the picture at Lucerne refers to 
the legend that the man who beheaded the 
bishop was immediately seized by a demon 
and thrown into the fire. The dictionary re- 
fers to over twenty works ancient and modern 
for accounts of the saint’s career. He was 
born about 616. His day in the Bollandist 
collection is Oct, 2. Readers who are not 
specially interested in Leodegar’s political 
activities will find a brief account of them 
in the above-mentioned dictionary, 


Epwarkp BEnsLy. 
St. Albans. 


Five churches in England are dedicated 
under the invocation of St. Leodegar (or 
Leger), who shares with St. Maurice (eight 
English dedications his) the oversight of 
Lucerne. The martyr is represented, bearing 
an auger, upon the rood-screen of Ashton, 
Devon, and Ashby St. Leger perpetuates his 
name. A Merovingian, born c, 616, he was 
Abbot of Poitiers in 651 and Bishop of Autun 
c, 660. By voluntary exile he avoided the 
vengeance of Childeric, whose designs he had 
opposed. He _ returned after Childeric’s 
murder, only to fall into the hands of Ebroin, 
Childeric’s former major-domo, who caused 
him to lose his eyes, to have his tongue and 
lips slashed, and to suffer other mutilations. 
Sustained human interest is ensured for this, 
since there may be seen the letter about it 
which he wrote to the mother who bore him. 
A victim in the normal stand of the Church 
against the arrogance of the secular State, he 
was hounded from pillar to post and at length, 
in 687, beheaded, his executioners alleging 
as their justification that a council of pre- 
lates in Paris had convicted him of. having 
been privy to the murder of Childeric. 


Freperic Connett WHITE. 
Messrs. M. and W. Drake’s ‘ Saints and 


Their Emblems ’ (1916) gives St. Leodegar of 
Autun, Bishop-Martyr, 678 (2 Oct.). Hold- 








ing an auger (Roodscreen, Ashton). Hig 
eyes plucked out (Callot). Tongue cut out 
(Icon. Sanct.). Tongue in his hand (‘ Revue 
de L’Art Chrétien.’) Pickaxe in his hand 
(Ikon). Bodkin in his hand (Weyen). Hook 
with two prongs in his hand (Coins of 
Lucerne). Gimlets in his eyes (Baring. 
Gould). Pincers holding his eyeballs (Ibid.), 
Ado, Usuardus, Mabillon, Sarum Breviary, 
Rom., Gall. and Ger. Martyrologies. : 


A, R. Baytey, 


Leodegar belonged to, or was connected 
with, powerful families of the Frankish 
nobility; was a friend of Bathildis, Anglo. 
Saxon Queen of Clovis II1, by whom he was 
promoted from the Abbacy of St. Maixent to 
the See of Autun. He seems to have engaged 
with some powerful nobles in setting up and 
dethroning lees. He fell into the hands of a 
rival, Ebroin, who put out his eyes, and two 
years later had his lips cut off and his tongue 
cut out. Even after this he could speak as 
well as before, and he continued in such 
favour that Ebroin decided on his death. He 
was accused of being concerned in the death 
of Childeric 11; his denial did not avail him 
and he was condemned ; his robe was torn, sign 
of degradation from his order, and he was be- 
headed. After his death he was revered asa 
martyr; miracles were said to be performed 
by him. See Robertson, ‘ History of the 
Christian Church.’ 

J. F. M. 


MERICAN BOOK SALES (clxxiii. 154). 
—Mr, J. Arpacu, who at the reference 
enquires about American ‘‘ Jones ’’ book sales 
may be interested to know that a list of 
American Book Auction Catalogues, 1713 
1934, compiled by George L. McKay, was 
published serially in the Bulletin of The New 
York Public Library in 1935 and 1936. The 
list, with an index, will be published in separ- 
ate form by the Library before 1 Oct. of this 
year. 
‘ The list comprises all American book sales 
from 1713 to 1934 of which catalogues have 
been found, and sales before 1800 of which the 
only records are in newspaper notices, 

A file of the Bulletin is kept at the British 
Museum, 

In the following list of ‘‘ Jones ”’ sales the 
numbers refer to the entries in Mr. McKay's 
list. 

Jones, Albert B., 9612 
,». Mrs. Barry H., 9062 
» C. J. K., 6041 
Col, Charles Coleock, 4277, 4325 
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Jones, Charles L., bookseller (New York), 
1735 
Edson Salisbury, 7676 
Edwin H 5 
F. W., 3940 
Georgia Gelston, 9184 
Herschel Vespasian, 6108, 7753, 8019, 
8042, 8058, 8541 
J. Levering, 7866 
, Judge J. Pringle, 6155 
, James Alfred, 4291, 4293 
Prof. John T., 9621 
Rev. Dr. Lot, 1206 
Morven M., 2737 
Sir Robert, 9488 
Gen, Walter, 938A 
Deocu Furtoy 
Editor. 
4 ik ” THOMAS. DUNLOP WALLACE 
OF CRAIGIE (clxxiii. 146).—Among 
some MS, notes by a relation of mine and com- 
pleted about 1800, I find the following. Sir 
Thomas, after being divorced by Hglantine, 
youngest daughter of Sir William Maxwell 
of Monreith, ‘‘ remarried Dame Elizabeth 
Brunsdon she inherited a Handsome Fortune 
by the death of Gordon Esq.’’ Else- 
where the writer affirms the fortune to have 
been £30,000; and adds that the lady ‘‘ took 
the name of Gordon from a Large Fortune left 
her by a Gentleman of that name.’’ She is 
described in other passages as Anabila and 
Isabela Gordon of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. 

In a passage which seems to have been 
written about 1784, the writer says that Sir 
Thomas and his wife had separated. 

J. G. Duntop. 


ORSE-RACING IN YORKSHIRE 
(clxxiii, 192).—Yes; Drayton’s Garterley 

is Gatherley. By Tudor days an established 
concern of the landed, involving pedigrees 
(see Archaeologia, xiii. 326), horse-racing be- 
came a people’s interest, thanks to good King 
James (I of England, VI of Scotland), the 
Father of the Turf. During his reign, by 
the way, Lord Cranborne, Sir Thomas How- 





ard, and Sir John Sheffield introduced 
“Barbs,” i.e., Barbary stallions (Rutland 
MSS., i. 421). The succeeding Stuarts con- 


firmed in Englishmen of all classes the fire 
of love for horse-racing, and during the inter- 
regnum the dictator Cromwell himself fanned 
the embers: he maintained his own stud. 
Besides Garterley there were two other 
great public race-meetings in King Jamie’s 
time, at Enfield Chase and Croydon. These 
three are said to have been formally gazetted. 





Sir Simonds D’Ewes indicates a_ possible 
fourth, at Linton in Cambridgeshire. 

An unusual racing episode at Gatherley is 
recorded (see Blaine) in the song, ‘‘ You 
heard how Gatherley Race was won,’’ when 

From Sever-Hill to Popleton Ash, 

These horses run with spur and lash, 

Through mire and sand, and dirt, dish, dash, 

All three. 
FRreDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


Gaterley (not ‘‘ Garterley’’) is the name 
of two different hamlets situated in the town- 
ship of Moulton, in Middleton-Tyas, about 
4 miles east-by-north-east of Richmond in 
N.E. Yorkshire, 

Wm. JAGGaRD. 


Canon James Raine, in vol. lvi. of the Sur- 
tees Society publications, remarks: 

In no part of England, perhaps, was horse- 
racing carried on with more spirit than in 
Richmondshire and during the present and 
succeeding [fifteenth and sixteenth] centuries, 
Gatherley Moor, the most celebrated course in 
the North of England, was the very heart of 
the district; and almost the highest ambition 
of the North-country gentleman was to bear 
away the bell on that famous field. 

Gatherley Moor is partly in the parish of 
Melsonby and partly in that of Middleton- 
Tyas and is crossed from Melsonby to Watling 
Street by Jagger Lane. 

An exciting scene of which Henry, Earl of 
Northumberland (?), wrote an account to his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Rutland, took 
place at the Gatherley Races in 1554. Whel- 
lan, ‘ History and Topography of the City of 
York and the North Riding,’ vol. ii., thus 
describes it: 

Thomas Rokeby who resided at Mortham was 
so loved by his countrymen that when his son 
Christopher. was assaulted at Gatterley 
gs Moor horse-races, by Christopher 
Neville, brother to Henry, Earl of Westmore- 
land, whom the Earl had sent to kill him, there 
was not a gentlimen in the field but cried “a 
Rokeby! ” and took part with him. But the 
good old Thomas, in his capacity as Magistrate 
or Justice by his good influence restored peace 
on the spot. 


It may be added that this version of the 
affair differs from that given by the Nevilles 
in the letter mentioned above. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


ALMON IN THE THAMES (clxxiii. 192). 

—Mr, C. Tate Regan in his ‘ Freshwater 

Fishes of the British Isles’ (1911), p. 26, 
states : 
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In former times the Thames was a noted 
Salmon river, but even in 1841 Yarrell wrote, 
‘A Thames’ Salmon is a prize to a fisherman, 
which like other prizes, occurs but seldom. The 
last Thames’ Salmon I have a note of was taken 
in June 1833. 

This quotation is from William Yarrell’s 
* History of British Fishes,’ 1841, p. 65. 


Hucu S. GLADSTONE. 


ERTHUIS IN GREAT BRITAIN (clxvi. 
135, 176, 208, 267, 304).—In the Calendar 
of Foreign State Papers for 1585-6, Jan. 13 
(pp. 292-4) appears a list, endorsed by Lord 
Burghley. ‘‘ Frenchmen repaired into Eng- 
land for Religion.’’ It is too long to quote 
in full but it includes many names of note 
such as that of General Portal. One item 
runs thus: 


“From the Vexin.—M. du Pertuys.” 
C. A. BRADFORD. 


GWOONING IN LITERATURE (clxxi. 58). 

—Here are two examples. In Fletcher’s 
‘ Love’s Pilgrimage,’ IV. ii., Theodosia faints 
when Antonio is wounded, and, asking 
Philippo, “Can I help it, Sir?’’, is thus 
answered : 


“ Roman Catholic Chapel’? was in commm 
use all over England in my boyhood, ang] 
believe has been in use for many centuries, 


Epwarp J. G. Forsg, 


ANT (clxxiii, 190 s.v. ‘Family Name 
from Old Documents’).—The nam 
acquired notoriety from the description of 
Lant Street, Southwark, in Chapter xxxii, of 
‘The Pickwick Papers.’ An account of the 
Lant family (London merchants) from whom 
the street was named will be found in Wal- 
ford and Thornbury’s ‘ Old and New London’ 

Vol. vi., pp. 60, 61. 

Epwarp J. G. Fors. 


LK-LORE;: THE ROWAN TREE 

(clxxiii, 192).—When I was in Derbyshire 
some twenty years ago, I visited a cave near 
Priestcliffe supposed to be haunted—I believe 
by pixies. In the mouth of the cave wer 
stuck several branches of rowan with berries 
—presumably to keep the pixies from sally. 
ing out, 

J. B. Watiis CHapman, 


There is an old Scottish proverb which 
runs: ‘‘ Rowan-tree and Red Thread mak the 
witches tine their speed.’’ 


No; ’would thou couldst ! This is better known, especially on the 


You might have done, but for that zeal’d 


religion 
You women bear to swoonings: You do pick 
Your times to faint, when somebody is by 
Bound or by nature, or by love, or service, 
To raise you from that well-dissembled death : 
Inform me but of one that has been found 
Dead in her private chamber by herself, 


south side of the Border, as: 
Rowan, ash, and Red Thread, 
Keep the devils frae their speed. 
The late Rev. Hastings M. Neville, Rector 
of Ford, published in 1909 a book entitled 
‘A Corner in the North,’ dealing with the 


Where sickness would no more forbear than | customs of the Border folk. He gives several 
instances of the belief prevailing there ‘that 
the Rowan is a charm against witchcraft. He 
remarks that in the district where he lived it 
was constantly so used, and was also be 
lieved to be a certain aid to the dairyman 
when the butter refused to ‘‘come.’’ The 
cow was protected by a branch of the Rowan- 
tree tied to her horns, 

This writer refers to the belief that what 
are known as “witches stones’’ serve the 
same purpose and relates that a parishioner 
once offered him one of these. He was relut- 
tant to accept the gift, but the good lady 
brushed aside his objections by saying “ Oh, 
but I have a Rowan branch and that will do 
instead.’’ J 

He tells the following story related to him 
by a friend: 

Some fifty-eight years ago as I was standing 
at the door of a farm-house on the road about 
a few miles from Sheffield, I observed a mat 
approaching carrying on his shoulder, wel 


ere, 
And I will quit the rest for her. 


The male swoon is presented as more 
genuine in ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ ch, Ixxxvi., 
where that hero, snubbed at a dance by 
Emilia, is thus affected : 

The sweat ran down his forehead in a stream, 
the colour vanished from his cheeks, his knees 
began to totter, and his eyesight to fail: so 
that he must have fallen at his full length 
upon the floor, had h* not retired very abruptly 
into another room, where he threw himself 
upon a couch, and fainted. 


HIBERNICUS. 


‘““(,HAPEL”? FOR NONCONFORMIST 

PLACE OF WORSHIP (clxxiii, 193). 
—‘‘ Chapel ’’ and its cognate forms in other 
languages, began to be used for a Dissenting 
Place of Worship in most European countries 
in the seventeenth century. The older Eng- 
lish word was ‘‘ Conventicle.’’ The expression 


’ 
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poised, a sheaf of stout sticks cut in about even 
lengths. He seemed a strong man, aged about 
fifty, but the weight of his load seemed some- 
what burdensome to him. The mistress of the 
house, and one or two more seeing me looking 
curiously at him laughed, and I asked the 
reason. I was told that the man was sane on 
all points, save one, the fear of witchcraft; and 
that when leaving home to go some distance, 
he fortified himself against the witches by 
carrying this heavy load of Rowan tree boughs. 


In ‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,’ 
the Rev. J. C, Atkinson (1891) tells us that 
in Cleveland the wood of the Rowan, or 
Mountain Ash-tree, was popularly known as 
“ Witch-wood.’’ To be serviceable it must be 
cut in due season and in due season only, 
and not only so, it must be cut in due places 
and with due observances. The author re- 
lates at some length what these due seasons, 
oe and observances were. ‘‘ Witch-wood ”’ 
ad its allotted place in the dairy vessels. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


EMORIA TECHNICA: WARS OF 
THE ROSES (clxxiii. 80, 139, 197).—The 
following was given to us by an old school- 
master (G. Close) in Cape Town over fifty 
years ago: 
All Blow North, 
Wake Mort Al. 
With a Tow Hedge Hex 
Barnet Tewk Both. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


NTINE (clxxii, 460; clxxiii, 32, 86, 106). 

—I have a deed of assignment, 9 Dec., 
1808, James Ludlam to William Norris, for 
£430 of one hundred shares, on his own life in 
“The Third Universal British Tontine 
Society,’’ established 1805, and also the 
Society’s receipt for £140, quarterly pay- 
ments, Midsummer 1805 to Midsummer 1806. 
“fe interest I shall be pleased to show it to 


W. H. Quarrett. 
9, Clements Lane, E.C.4. 


ONG MINISTERIES (clxxii, 409; clxxiii, 
14, 125, 142, 176).—One race of Church 
of England clerics is noteworthy for long- 
evity, without which survivance any lengthy 
service in office would be difficult. I refer to 
the family of Routh, of Tilehurst, Berks, and 
elsewhere. By referring to back issues of 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory (not available 
to me here) it would be easy to get statistics 
of their respective ministries, 


Wma. JaGcarp. 





The Library. 


Chinese Lyrics. Translated into English 
verse by Ch’u Ta-Kao. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 4s, 6d.). 


THE poets represented in this Translation 
range in time from the seventh to the thir- 
teenth century of our era, with one poem by 
Bhikshu Chéng Yen, who belongs to the turn 
between the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. What may first strike the reader is 
the similarity between the topics, as well as 
the treatment bestowed upon them, through- 
out this long range of time. Like every 
translation, Leones sensitive and skilful, 
this, no doubt, blurs over some differences ; 
nevertheless, the images evoked, the feeling 
sought to be expressed, speak for themselves 
independently of language or the minor turns 
of thought. The dominant note throughout 
is farewell: the farewell between parted 
friends; the exile’s nostalgia; the parting be- 
tween an old man and the life of his youth. 
Into this, with the curious mingling of dis- 
cretion and power which may be observed in 
Chinese painting, are brought moonlight, the 
fall of spring-blossoms ; wastes of earth or sea 
under the wind; the lone pine-tree; the shut 
house, and wine. None of the lyrics is very 
long; each, one guesses, is, in its kind, per- 
fect, in the sense that the poet has completely 
brought out into being, in accordance with a 
definite tradition of thought and verse, a dis- 
tinct moment, so to put it, of experience. One 
is not wearied by the superficial repetition, 
partly because of a certain deliberate and sure 
purity of outline, in which details are never 
too much multiplied, nor too strongly individ- 
ualised ; partly, no doubt, because what is so 
gently touched is so real to everybody. Nobody 
but trembles a little over the idea of farewell. 
Mr, Ch’u is greatly to be congratulated on 
the excellence of his ear for English, his 
ability, in English, to move the required 
associations, the musical quality of his 
cadences. Only once or twice would we have 
chosen some other word, or to have the word 
he chooses differently set (e.g. ‘‘ I have no in- 
tention of making my toilet ’’); on the whole, 
both rhythm and vocabulary are happy. We 
give an example—chosen not as best of all, but 
as short—and from an eleventh-century poet : 
Rain fell on the trees in the South Country, 
Unnumbered flowers came in bloom overnight. 
Now the green leaves begin to form shade, 
Beneath is the traveller’s homeward path. 
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We rejoice where we meet, 

Hiding our minds from the fleeting spring. 

With a cup of wine I pray you, O Eastern 
ind, 

Do not hasten away so soon! 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


We received the other day Catalogue No, 301 
of Messrs, PIcKERING AND CHatTO’s books— 
Old and Rare Books from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century. Something over 400 items 
are described and they include many desirable 
things. It is quaint to hear of an ‘‘ un- 
expurgated ’’ text of Mrs, Ewing’s ‘ Jack- 
anapes’ and lest the startled reader should 
puzzle over-much the detail of the ‘‘ expurga- 
tion ’’ is given; it consists but of one word, 
“* Egad ’’ in the General’s remarks on Jack- 
anapes’s spending. For this, in the second 
printing of the first edition, was substituted 
““Why.’’ How late was ‘‘ Egad’’ a mild 
expletive? The best of two ‘‘unexpurgated”’ 
copies in the original printed picture wrap- 
pers is priced £4 4s. We noticed two Walpole 
items printed at Strawberry Hill, first edi- 
tions respectively of ‘A Letter to the Editor of 
the Miscellanies of Thomas Chatterton’ (1779: 
£3 10s.) and the ‘Odes by Mr. Gray,’ the first 
product of the Strawberry Hill Press (1757: 
£12). Other pleasant eighteenth-century 
items are the first editions of Johnson’s ‘Lives 
of the Poets ’ (1781: £10) ; of Swift’s ‘ Short 
View of the State of Ireland’ (1727-8: £12 
12s.) and Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Simple Story ’ 
(1791: £6 6s.). A very rare book, for which 
the price is £90, is a first edition of Waller’s 
‘Divine Poems’ (1685); and another which 
may rank with it is the second edition of ‘A 
Myrrour for Magistrates’ containing eight 
additional legends and the Introduction by 
Sackville (1563: £120). Another attractive 
item is ‘ Staffords Heavenly Dogge: or, the 
Life, and Death of that great Cynicke 
Diogenes, whom Laertius stiles Canem 
Caelestem, the Heavenly Dogge ’ (1615: £20). 
Other first editions we noticed are Harring- 
ton’s ‘ Oceana’ (1656: £4 4s.); Ford’s ‘ The 
Lover’s Melancholy’ (1629: £18 18s.); 
Donne’s ‘ Biathanatos’ (1644: £5 5s.) and 
Dekker’s ‘ A Strange Horse-Race’ (1613: 
£85). We may also mention ‘ Cocker’s Deci- 
mal Arithmetic’ (1685: £5 5s.) and Mary 
Astell’s ‘ Essay in Defence of the Female Sex’ 
(1696: £5 5s.). Readers who are interested 
in the unfortunate Earl of Essex may like to 
know of Barlow’s sermon upon him, preached 





by command at Paul’s Cross the Sunday afte 
his execution, at which by the Queen’s ap. 
pointment Barlow had attended him (Black 
letter: 1601: £2 2s.), 


In Messrs, Quakitcu’s Catalogue No, § 
we have descriptions of nearly 1, 600 books ar 
periodicals on all classes of Zoology. 

460 items comprised under ‘ General Works! 
include several good and rare old books. 

first edition of White’s ‘ Selborne ’—describeg 
as ‘‘a fine tall copy in contemporary calf 
neatly rebacked ; with the Sutherland arm 
on side ’—is offered for £18 (1789). Amon 
older foreign books we noticed Seba’ 

‘ Locupletissimi Rerum naturalium Thesaw 
accurata descriptio’ with its numerous ¢ 
graved plates (Amsterdam : 1734-65 : £6 10s.) 
d’Orbigny’s rare ‘ Voyage dans |’ Amériqu 
Méridionale’ in 8 vols. with 287 out of 41 
plates coloured (Paris: 1835-47: £150); © 
Gay’s ‘ Historia fisica y politica de Chile, 
another very scarce beak. also profusely illug 
trated and with coloured plates (Paris : 1844, 
71: £84), and the 12 vols. of the ‘ Voyage df 
la Corvette L’ Astralabe exécuté par Ordre d 
Roi pendant les Années 1826-1829, sous k 
Commandement de J. Dumont D’Urville 
(Paris: 1830-35: £90). Here is also “ 
Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle 
under the Command of Capt. Fitzroy 
1832-36. Edited by C. Darwin ’’ (1839-4 
£35). Earlier zoology is represented by W 
Charleton’s ‘Onomasticon Zoicon . . 
(1668: £4 4s. ); and by Holland’s translatio 
of Pliny’s ‘ Natural History’ in the firs 
edition. (Two copies, the one £16, the oth 
£20: 1601). Other attractive early items 2 
Richardson, Swainson and Kirby’s ‘ Faun 
Boreali-Americana’ (1829-37: £18 18s.) 
Gray’s ‘Illustrations of Indian Zool 
(1830-34: £16 16s.) and P. Brown’s ‘ 
Illustrations of Zoology ’ (1776: £5 10s.). 
may also mention—priced £3 10s.—‘ Gle 
ings from the Menagerie and Aviary | 
Knowsley Hall,’ a privately printed fol 
with 17 coloured plates by E. Lear (1846) 
Two of the periodicals listed are a series 
the Annals and Magazine of Natural Histor 
103 vols., priced £170 (1838-1889) and 
vols, of the publications of the Paris Muse 
of Natural History (1802-35: £45). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that we do not undt 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. ‘ 
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